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POPULAR VAIS. 


THE DEMON SHIP; 
The Pirate of the Mediterranean. 

It has been much the fashion with writers of celebrity 
to choose pirates for their heroes, insomuch that many 
of our youth, especially of the female sex attach an idea 
of romantic grandeur to the very word pirate; and I 
ence knew a young lady who, during a sail up the 
Mediterranean, was kept in a state of delirious excite- 
ment by the expectation, | mean the hope, of our all 
being eventually captured by a Greekcorsair. Not one, 
however, of these facinating marauders made his appear- 
ance, and we were doomed, in visitation, [ suppose for 
our sins, to have an unmolested passage, and a safe 
disembarkation. To console my young friend under 
her acute disappointment, I showed her a little MS. 
which had been bequeathed to me by a relative, a 
Colonel Francillon, who died before pirates came into 
fashion, and who would as soon have thought of seeking 
a hero in the Newgate Calender, among footpads or 
house-breakers, as among the daring robbers of the 


ocean. 
THE MANUSCRIPT. 

I was the only son of a widowed mother, 
who though far em affluent, was not penny- 
less ;—you will naturally suppose, therefore, 
[ was a most troublesome, disagreeable spoiled 
child. Such I might have been, but for the 
continual drawback on all my early gratifica- 
tions, which my maternal home presented in 
the shape of an old dowager countess, a forty- 
ninth cousin of my mother’s. ‘This lady 
thought that she handsomely purchased a 
residence in our family by her gracious 
acknowledgement of this semi-hundredth de- 
gree of consanguinity. I believe she had been 
banished from the mansion of her eldest son 
because her talents for reprvof, and his ideas 
of his own impeccability, in nowise harmo- 
nized to produce domestic felicity. At all 
events, she became an omnipresent Marplot 
of mine. Whatever I was doing, wherever I 
was going, there was she reproving, rebuking, 
exhorting, and all to save me from idling, or 
drowning, or quarrelling, or straying, or a 
hundred etceteras. I grew up, went to school, 
to college—finally into the army, and with it to 
Ireland ; and had the satisfaction, at five and 
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for nothing. She was of a somewhat mali- 
cious disposition, and perhaps I did not well 
to make her my enemy.—At this time I had 
the offer of a good military appointment to 
India, and yet [ hesitated to accept it. There 
was in my native village a retired Scotch 
officer for whom I had conceived a strong at- 
tachment. His daughter I had known and 
loved from childhood, and when this gave 
oo to womanhood, my affection changed in 
ind while it strengthened in degree. Mar- 
garet Cameron was at this period seventeen, 
and consequently, eight years my junior. She 
was young, beautiful, and spoiled by a doating 
parent—yet { saw in her a fine natural dispo- 
sition, and the seeds of many noble qualities. 
To both father and daughter, I openly unfolded 
my affection. Captain Cameron,. naturally 
— the youth of his daughter. Margaret 
aughed at the idea of my even entertaining a 
thought of her, told me i was two thousand 
years her senior, and declared she would as 
soon think of marrying an elder brother, or 
even her father, as myself. 1 listened to the 
‘assertions of Margaret with profound silence, 
scorned to whine and plead my cause, bowed 
with an air of haughty resignation and left her. 

When next I saw Margaret [| was in a 
travelling dress at her father’s residence. [ 
found her alone in the garden, occupied in 
watering her flowers. ‘lam come, Margaret,’ 
I said * to bid you farewell.’—* Why where 
are you going ?’—* To-London, to sea, to 
India.’ * Nonsense !’—* You rings think 
there is nonsense intruth; every thing that 
is serious to others isa jest to you.’ ‘ Com- 
plimentary this morning.’—*‘ Adieu, Margaret, 
may you retain through life the same heart- 
lessness of disposition. It will preserve you 
from many a pang that might reach a more 
sensitive bosom.’—* You do my strength of 
mind infinite honor. Every girl of seventeen 
can be sentimental but there are few stoics in 
their teens. I love to be coldly great—You 
charm me,’—‘ If heartlessness and mental 
superiority are with you synonymous,’ I said, 





twenty, to hear the dowager say I was good 


with gravity, ‘ count yourself, Miss Cameron, 
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at the very acme of intellectual greatness, 
since you can take leave of one of your ear- 
liest friends with such easy indifference’— 
* Pooh! h! I know you are not really 
ing. This voyage to India is one of your 
avourite threats in your dignified moments. 
1 think, if I mistake not, this is about the 
twentieth time it has been made. And for 
early friends, and so forth, you have contrived 
to live within a few hundred feet of them, 
without coming in their sight for the last 
month, so they cannot be very dear’ This 
was said in a slight tone of pique. ‘ Listen 
to me, Margaret,’ said 1; with a grave, and, 
as [ think manly dignity of bearing: ‘1 offered 
you the honest and ardent, though worthless 
gift of a heart, whose best affections (despite 
your not unmarked defects of character) you 
-entirely possessed. Lam not coxcomb enough 
to suppose that I can at pleasure storm the 
_affections of any woman : but 1am man enough 
‘to expect that they should be denied me with 
some reference te the delicate respect due to 
mine. But you are, of course, at liberty to 
choose your own mode of rejecting your suit- 
ors ; only, as one who still views you as a 
friend, L would that that manner showed more 
of good womanly feeling, and less of conscious 
female power. 1 am aware, Margaret that 
this is not the general language of lovers ; per- 
haps if it were, woman might hold her power 
more gracefully, and even Margaret Came- 
ron’s heart would have more of greatness and | 
generosity than it now possesses.’ While I 





spoke Margaret turned away her lovely face, 
and [ saw that her very neck was suffused. [| 
begam to think I had been harsh with her, to’ 
vemember that she was young, and that we 
were about to part perhaps forever. { took 
her hand, assured her that the journey I had 
announced was no lover’s ruse, and that I was 
really on the peint of quitting my native 
land,—* And now, Margaret,’ I said, ‘ fare-| 
well—you will scarce find in life a more, 
devoted friend—a more ardent desirer of your 
happiness than him you have driven from your 
side.’ I stretched out my hand to Margaret 
for a friendly farewell clasp. But she held 
not out her’s in return; she spoke not a word 
of adieu. I turped an indignant countenance 
towards her, and to my unutterable surprise, 
beheld ny beautiful young friend in a swoon. 
Now this to the col reader sounds the ver 
common place of sickly romance, but it threw 
me into confusion and agitation inexpressible. 
And was this the being L had accused of want 
of feeling ! At that moment I felt that the 
world held nothing so dear tome as Marga- 
ret—I felt, better still, that [was dear to her. 
1 will not go over the ten thousand-times trod- 
den ground of lovers’ explanations, and self- 
reproaches, and betrothals—we left the garden, 
solemnly plighted to each other. But | pass 
briefly over this portion of my history. L was 
compelled by the will of Captain Cameron, and 








by the necessity of obtaming seme professional 


| longitude seemed calculable. 


porte to spend a few years in [ndia befure 
could receive the hand of Margaret. 

I reached my Asiatic destination; long and 
ery looked for Kuropean letters—took 
up.one day by accident an English paper, and 
there read—* Died at the house of Captain 
Cameron, in the village of A , Miss Marga- 
ret Cameron, aged eighteen.’ 1 will not here 
dwell on my feelings. I wrote a letter of 
despair to Capt. Cameron, informing him of 
the paragraph I had read, imploring him, for 
the love of mercy, if possible, to contradict it, 
declaring that my future path in life now lay 
stretched before me like one wild waste. ‘The 
Countess of Falcondale answered my epistle 
by a deep, black-margined letter, with a sable 
seal as large asa saucer. My sole parent was 
no more ;—for Captain Cameron—he had been 
seized by a paralytic affection in consequence 
of the shock his feelings had sustained. His 
circumstances were in irreparable disorder, 
and the Countess was residing with him in 
order, at his earnest request, to manage all 
his affairs. I remitted handsomely but deli- 
cately to my old friend. 

The appearance of my name, about five 
years afterwards, among the * Marriages’ in 
the Calcutta Gazette, was followed by an- 
nouncements among the ‘ Births and Deaths,’ 
in the same compendious record of life’s chan- 
ges. My wife perished of a malignant fever, 
and two infant children speedily followed her. 
[ set out, to return over-land to my native 
country, a sober, steady, and gray-haired colo- 
nel of thirty-six, My military career had 
been as brilliant as my domestic path had 
been clouded.—The habitual emaieten of 
my mind, however, was gravity—a gravity 
which extended itself to my countenance, and 
there assumed even a shade of melancholy. 
Yes I was a disappointed, not discontented, 
man; and my character had, [ trust, under- 
gone some changes for the better. I arrived 
at a port of the Levant, and thence took ship 
for Malta, where [ landed in safety. 

At this period the Mediterranean traders 
were kept in a state of perpetual alarm by the 
celebrated * Demon Ship.’ ‘Though distin- 
guished by the same attractive title, she in 
nowise resembled the phantom terror of the 
African Cape. She was described as a powerful 
vessel, manned by a desperate flesh-and-blood 
crew, whose rapacity triumphed over all fear 
of danger, and whose cruelty forbade all hopes 
ot mercy. Yet, though she was neither ¢ built? 
of air, nor * manned’ by demons, her feats had 
been so wonderful that there was at length 
no other rational mode of accounting for them 
than by tracing them to supernatural, and 
consequently demoniacal, agency. She had 
sailed through fleets undiscovered ; she had 
escaped from the fastest pursuers; she had 
overtaken the swiftest fugitives; she had 
appeared where she was not expected, and dis- 
appeared when even her very latitude and 
One time, when 


























she was deemed the scourge of the Levant, 
she would fall on some secure and happy tra- 
ding captain, whose careless gaze fell on the 
rock of Gibralter; at another, when Spanish 
cruizers were confidently preparing for her 
capture off their own shores, her crew were 
glutting their avarice, and gratifying their 
cruelty by seizing the goods, and vessels of 
the Smyrna traders. In short, it seemed asif 
ubiquity were an attribute of the Demon Ship. 
Her fearful title had been first given by those 
who dreaded to become her victims: but she 
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sail-not with you,’sald I. . But a ma of thirty - 
six will hardly sacrifice his personal conven - 
ience tothe whimsies of twenty-five ; so [ stood 
to my bargain, determined to keep mysélf as 
much as possible from the knowledge of my old; 
tormentor. Conscious of my altered personal 
appearance, [ resolved to travel charmingly 
incog, and carelessly assumed the name and 
title of Captain Lyon, which had been familiar 
to me in my childhood, as belonging, I believe, 

to a friend of Captain Cameron. 
It was the month of June, and the weather, 





seemed not ill pleased by the appalling epithet ; 
and shortly as ifin audacious adoption of the 
name she had acquired shewed the word DE- 


80 little wind stirring after we set sail, that for 


though clear, was oppressively hot. There was 


several days we made scarcely any way, under 


MON in flaming letters on her stern.—Some | all the sail we could carry. Ihad no mind 
mariners went so far as to say that a smell of | the first night to encoffin myself in my birth. 
brimstone, and a track of phosphoric light! I therefore, oe enough, stretched my 


marked for miles the pathway of her keel in 


limbs on a long seat which joined the steps of 


the waves.—Others declared that she had the) the quarter deck. I was now then really on 


power, through her evil agents, of raising such 
a strange, dense, and portentous mist in the 
atmosphere, as prevented her victims from 
descrying her approach until they fell, as it 
were, into her very jaw. ‘To capture her 
seemed impossible ; she ever mastered her 
equals, ‘ad cluded her superiors. Innumer- 
able were the vessels that had left different 
ports in the Mediterranean to disappear for 
ever. It seemed the cruel practice of the De- 
mon to sink her victims in their own vessels. 

Most of the trading vessels then about to 
quit the port of Valetta had requested, and ob- 
tained, convoy from a British frigate and sloop 
of war, bound to Gibralter and thence to Eng- 
land. So eager were all passengers to sail 
under such protection, that I had some difficulty 
in obtaining a birth in any of the holes and 
corners of the various fine fast sailing copper 


bottomed brigs, whose cards offered such ‘ ex- 


cellent accommodations for passengers.’ At) 


length I went on board the ‘ Elizabeth Downs,’ 
a large three-masted British vessel, whose size 


made the surrounding brigs dwindle into sig-| 


nificance, and whose fresh painted sides seemed 
to foreshew the cleanliness and comfort that 
would be found within. One little hen pen of 
a cabin on deck alone remained at the captain’s 
disposal. However, I was fond of a cabin on 
deck, and paid half my passage money to the 
civil little captain who testified much regret 
that he could not offer me the ‘ freedom of the 
quarter deck,’ (such was his expression) as the 
whole stern end of the vessel had been taken 
by an English lady of quality who wished for 
privacy. He added, with a becomingly awe- 
struck manner, that she wasa dowager countess. 
‘ [hate dowager countesses,’ said | irreverent- 
ly—‘ what is the name of your passenger ?? 
‘ Passenger !’—* Well—countess—what is the 
title of your countess ?? ‘The countess of Fal- 
condale.,—* What,’ thought I, ‘ cannot I even 
come as near to my former home as Malta with- 
out again finding myself under her influence? 
My dear fellow, give me back my passage mon- 





‘my way to my native shores, and should not 


step from the vessel in which [ sailed until L 
trodtheland of my fathers! Naturally enough, 
| my thoughts turned to formerdays and old fa- 
ces. From time to time these thoughts half 
sunk into dreams from which IL repeatedly 
awoke and, as often dozed offagain. Atlength 
my memory, and consequently dreams, took 
the shape of Margaret Cameron. ‘The joyous 
laugh of youth seemed to ring in my ears; and 
when | closed my eyes her lovely bright coun- 
tenance instantly rose before them, Yet L had 
the inconsistent convenience of a dreamer that 





she was dead, and as my slunber deepened, Lb, 


| seemed busied in a pilgrimage to her early grave. 


| [ saw the church yard of A , with the ellow 
sun light streaming on many a green hitteck, 
and there was one solitary grass grave, that, 
las if by a spell, drew my steps, and on a hum- 
ble head-stone I read the name of ‘ Margaret 
Cameron, aged 18.’ Old feelings that had been 
deadened by collision with the busy, heartless 
world, revived within me, I seemed to hang 
in a suffocating grief, that even astonished’ 
myself, over the untimely tomb of my first— 
‘ay, my last—love. ‘To my unspeakable emo- 
tion | heard beneath the sods, a sound of sweet 
and soothing, but melancholy musi. While L 
listened with an attention that apparently de- 
prived-my senses of their power, the church 
yard and grave disappeared, and F seemed, by 
one of those transitions, to which the dreamer 
is so subject, to be sailing on a lone and dismal 
| sea, whose leaden and melancholy waves re- 
flected no sail save that of the vessel which 
bore me. The heat became stifling, and my 
'bosom oppressed, yet the music still sounded, 
low, sweet, and forebodingin my ear. A soft 
and whitish mist seemed to brood over the 
stern of theship. According to the apparently 
established laws of spiritual matter (the sole- 
cism is notso great as it may appear,) the mist 
condensed, then gradually assumed form, and, 
|{ gazed with outstretched arms, on the fig- 
ure of Margaret Cameron. But her counte- 








ey, or accept it asa present at my hands for Ll} nance looked, in that uncertain light, cold and 
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pale as her light and unearthly drapery that 
waved not, though a mournful wind was sigh- 
ing through the shrouds of our vessel. She 
seemed in my vision as one who, quitting earth, 
had left not only its passions but its affections 
behind her; and there was something forbid- 
ding in the wan indifference of that eye. Yet 
was her voice passing sweet, as still its sad 
cadence fell on my ear, in the words of a bal- 

Jad I once loved to sing with her— 

* The green sod is no grave of mine, 

The earth is not my pillow, 
The grave I lie in shall be thine, 

Our winding sheets—the billow.’ 
I awoke,—yet for a moment appeared still 
dreaming ; for there, hovering over the foot of 
my couch, I seemed still to behold the form of 
Margaret Cameron. She was leaning on the 
rail of the quarter deck, aud overlooking my 
couch. I sat up and gazed on the objects 
around me in order to recover my apparently 
deluded senses. The full moon was in her 
zenith. A light haze, the effect of the heat of 
the preceding day, was rising from the wa- 
ters. The heat was intense, the calm profound. 
‘There lay the different vessels of our little 
squadron, nought seen save their white sails in 
moonlight, and nought heard save their power- 
Jess flapping, and the restless plashing of the 
becalmed waves, only agitated by the effort of 
our vessel to cleave them. Still the moonlight 
fell on the white form and pale countenance 


She looked at me fora moment with unutterable 
surprise ; then added, with dignity and perfect 
self-possession, ‘l have then, probably, the 
pleasure of addressing some old acquaintance 
of Captain Cameron ? How the mistake arose, 
which induced any one to suppose that his 
child was no more, I confess myself at a loss 
to imagine. ‘The error is, however, easily con- 
tradicted in my own person. [am the daugh- 
ter of Captain Cameron; and, after this self- 
introduction, may, perhaps, claim the name of 
the father’s former acquaintance.? You may 
be sure I was in no mood to give it. I rushed 
to the side of the vessel, and hanging over it, 
gasped with an emotion which almost stopped 
respiration. It is inexpressible what a revul- 
sion this strange discovery made in my feelings. 
There had been days—ay, weeks, in which one 
thought of Margaret had not disturbed the 
steady man of the world in his busy engage- 
ments ; and now she returned upon his feel- 
ings as fresh as if only one day had elapsed 
since they vowed themselves to each other, and 

arted. I felt that there had been treachery. 

became keenly sensible that I must have 
appeared a traitor to Margaret, and hurriedly 
resolved not to declare my name to her until I 
had in some way cleared my character. 

I was still sufficiently a man of the world to 
have my feelings in some mastery, and returned 
to the side of Margaret with an apology for in- 
disposition, which in truth was no subterfuge. 








of Margaret. I started up. ‘This is some|I verily believe, as the vessel had givena 
delusion,’ said I, ‘ or because one of the count-| sudden lurch at the moment she discovered 
ess’s women resembles my = idol, must I herself, and my pendant posture over the ship’s 
turn believer in ghost stories, and adopt at thir-|side might be an attitude of rather dubious 
ty-six what I scouted at sixteen? My ges-'construction, she passed on me the forgiveness 
tures, and the suddenness of my rising, seemed of a sea-sick man. Margaret added, with an 
to scare my fair phantom ; and, in the hastiness easy politeness which contrasted curiously 
of her retreat she | ance. proof of mortal with her former gitlishness, that she presumed 
fallibility by stumbling over some coils of ca-| she had the pleasure of addressing her fellow 
ble that happened to lie in her way. The! passenger, Captain Lyon.—She had often, she 


shock brought her to her knees. I was up the 
steps in one instant; seized an arm, and then 
a hand, soft, delicate, and indubitably of flesh 
and blood, and restored the latly to her feet. 
She thanked mein gentle tones that sent a thrill 
through all my veins, and nade me again half 
deem that ‘the voice of the dead was on mine 
ear. A white veil or shawl had fallen from 
her head and shoulders ; this I respectfully re- 
placed, and had thus an opportunity of proving 
to demonstration that it was made neither of 
either, mist,or moonbeams. I now expressed 
my fears that my sudden gesture had been the 
cause of this little accident. ‘I fear,’ she re- 
plied, with the same melancholy music of voice, 
‘my reckless song disturbed your slumbers.’ 
After a few more words had passed between 
us, during which I continued to gaze on her as 
if some miracle stood before, I ventured to ask, 
in a tone as indifferent as I could assume, 
whether she claimed kindred with Captain 
Hugh Cameron, of A——? The striking like- 
ness which she bore to his amiable and deceased 


‘observed, heard her father mention his name, 
| theme not aware until this moment of his 
identity with her brother voyager. 1 was not 
| displeased by this illusion, though I thus found 
myself identified with a man twenty years my 
senior. As I wore one of those charming rural 
Livorno hats, whose deep, green lined flaps 
form a kind of umbrella to the face, 1 became 
convinced that mine, in such a light was effec- 
‘tually screened from observation. My voice 
|too had, I felt, been changed by years and 
‘climate. I therefore remarked, with an effort 
at ease, that I had certainly once possessed the 
advzatage of Captain Cameron’s acquaintance, 
but that a lapse of many years had separated 
me from him and his family. ‘ There was, 
however,’ [ remarked, very tremulously, ‘a 
Captain, since made Colonel Francillon, im 
India who had been informed or rather, happi- 
ly for the friends, misinformed of the death of 
Miss Cameron.’ Margaret smiled incredu- 
lously; but with a dignified indifference, which 
created strange feelings within me, seemed 








daughter must, I observed, plead my apology. 


willing to let the subject pass. Margaret’s 

























































spirit seemed to have lost the buoyancy, and 
her cheek the bloom of youth. But there was 
elegance, a sort of melancholy dignity in her 
manner, and a touching expression of her 
countenance, to which both before had been 
strangers. If she were more beautiful at sev- 
enteen she was more interesting at twenty 
eight.—Observing her smile, and perceiving 
that, with another graceful acknowledgement 
of my assistance, she was about to withdraw, 
I grew desperate, and ventured, with some 
abruptness, to demand if she had herself known 
Colonel Francillon? She answered, with a self 
possession which chilled me, that she had 
certainly in her youth (such was her expres- 
sion) been acquainted with a Lieutenant 
Francillon, who had since, she believed been 
promoted in India, and probably, was the offi- 
cer of whom I spoke. ‘ Perhaps,’ observed I, 
‘there is nota man alive for whom I feel a 
greater interest than for Colonel Francillon.’— 
‘ He is fortunate in possessing so warm a 
friend’ said Margaret, with careless politeness ; 
but I thought I perceived, through this non- 
chalance, a slight tone of pique, which was 
less mortifying than her indifference.’ ‘I 
know not,’ said I,‘ any thing which causes 
such a sudden and enchantment-like reversion 
of the mind to past scenes and feelings, as an 
unexpected rencontre with those (or even the 
kindred of those) who were associated with us 
in the earliest and freshest days of our being.” — 
* Nothing, poag ine) ans wered.Margaret, ‘ re- 
minds us so forcibly of the ‘change that has 
taken place in our being and our feelings.’— 
‘ True,’ replied 1; ‘ yet for the moment the 
change itself seems annihilated ; our hearts 
beat with the same pulsesthat before animated 
them, and time seems to have warred on their 
feelings in vain.’—* Perhaps to have taught a 
lesson in vain,’ said my companion. I paused 
fora moment, and then added, rather diffident- 
ly, ‘And what lessen should time teach us ?— 
‘It should teach us,’ she answered; with a 
sweet composure and gravity, ‘ that our heart’s 
best and warmest feelings may be wasted on 
that which may disappoint, and cannot satisfy 
them.’—‘ I read your lesson with delight,’ 
answered I, in a tone somewhat sad ; and added, 
* the only danger is lest we mistake the cool- 
ings of time for the conquests of principle.’— 
She seemed pleased by the sentiment, and by 
the frankness of the caution —‘ It may be,’ 
she said,‘ in the power of ‘Time and Disap- 
intment to detach from the world, or at 
east to produce a barren acknowledgemeat of 
its unsatisfactoriness, but it is beyond their 
unassisted power to attach the soul with a 
steady and practical love to the only legiti- 
mate, the only rational source of happiness. 
Here is the touch-stone which the self-deceiver 
cannot stand.’ I was silent. ‘There was a 
delicious feeling in my bosom that is quite 
indescribable.—* ‘These,’ at length I said very 
timidly, ‘ are the sentiments of Colonel Fran- 
cillon: and since we have been on the subject 
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of old friends, I could almost make 
mind to give you his history. It really. 
resembles a romance. At least it shows how 
often, in real life, circumstances—I had almost 
said adventures—arise which in fiction we 
should deride as an insult to our taste, by the 
violence done to all probability. Comejeshall 
I give you the history of your former acquain- 
tance ??—* Give me the history !’ said Margaret, 
involuntarily,and with some emotion—it seem- 
ed the emotion of indignation—* Ay, why not ? 
I mean, of course, his Indian history ; for of 
that in England, perhaps, as your families were 


acquainted, you may know as much as I can.’ 
(To be Continued.) 


THE GONDOLIER’S STORY. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


A beautiful night, stranger. It recalls to 
my recollection a sad incident of my early 
years—one of those midnight horrors which 
mar the beauty and calmness of our City. 
Ah—this bay is bright and beautiful, and those 
towers and squares are magnificent, and the 
sound of that far off music is pleasant—but 
murder and revenge lurk even here, like ser- 
pents under flowers. 

It was such a night, Senor, as this—one of 
those soft pure nights of sabbath-calmness, 
when Venice becomes a second Paradise. 
Tower and temple and palace were bathed in 
the holy moonlight—the canals and transpa- 
rent lakes shone like so many portions of the 
beautiful planet which illuminated their calm 
waters. ‘The soft notes of the guitar and the 
delicate viol blended with the clear rich strains 
of human melody.—My boat was resting under 
the shadow of yonder magnificent palace, on 
the balcony of which a single form was leaning. 

Just under the wall of the palace, I noticed 
the — of a man, tall and wrapped closely 
in a cloak. He beckoned me towards him. 

‘ Hush!’ said he, as the light sound of 
my oars fell on his ear, ‘ hush—closer yet— 
there,-—and he leaned towards me, and placed 
a heavy purse in my hand: ‘ Here is gold,’ 
he said, in a hoarse whisper ; ‘ tell me are you 
willing to convey myself and a lady from this 
spot, at the hazard of a shot from the balcony, 
or a close pursuit on the water ?” 

«Yes, Senor,’ I answered readily. I was 
indeed charmed at the idea of an adventure. 
It was a relief to the monotony of my em- 
ployment. 

‘The stranger turned from me and suddenly 
disappeared. In a few moments he stood 
before me with the lady on his arm, whom I 
had previously seen on the balcony. Her 
features were but imperfectly revealed, yet I 
saw enough to know that she was one of those 
dark oved girls of Italy, to love whom is to 
surrender every other feeling and yield up the 
heart to one wild dream of passion. You, 
Senor, are from a colder and less passionate 
clime, where the blood moves slowly and the 
pulse is calm—where reason triumphs over the 
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sof nature. ' But you’are’ not'a stran- 
ger to Italian feeling—and you know the 
strange spell of the dark eye and passionate 
look of Italian loveliness. 

The stranger seated his companion in my 
gondola, and placed himself at her side. He 

ve me a hurried direction, and we moved 
silently but swiftly away. Not a word was 
spoken for some moments, The stranger at 
Jast roused himself, like one who had recovered 
from some terrible apprehension of danger. 

* Thank God, Vittoria, we are safe now. 
But why those tears? Surely the Signora does 
not regret that she has followed her lover !’ 

The altered tones in which the last words 
were spoken made me involuntarily gaze on 
the countenance of the speaker. There wasa 
shadow of il!-suppressed displeasure on his brow. 

‘ No—Signor !’ said the beautiful girl, faintly 
smiling though her tears, as she cast her arms 
around the neck of her companion with passion- 
ate fondness.—* No, Signor—for you I have re- 
signed all my former world of happiness > and 
have found another and a brighter world in your 
love. I cannot regret so pleasing a change.’ 

The cloud passed from the swarthy brow of 
the Italian ; and he returned the caresses of 
the affectionate girl, with all the ardor of affec- 
tion. —Ah—Senor—it was a pleasant sight to 
witness that scene of love--the overflowing 
fondness of young hearts. Years have pass- 
ed—but the two lovers are still distinctly 
pictured before me. ‘The ardent vow—the 
soft and rich tone—the smile and the em- 
brace —I shall never forget them! 

We reached a remote landing place after 
the lapse of nearly an hour. When the boat 
touched the shore, the stranger stood erect 
and gazed around him with earnestness. All 
was still—as ifaspel! of silence had descended 
with the moonlight, save the faint hum of 
music which came at intervals from some 
distant balcony. 

« Thanks for your exertions, friend’—said 
the stranger—* We have now nofarther need 
of your services.’ And he assisted his lovely 
companion on shore. 

1 know not why, but I remained on the 
spot, without moving an oar, and watched the 
movements of the mysterious pair. ‘They had 
scarcely moved ten paces from me, when three 
armed officers of the police sprang suddenly 
from beneath the shadow of a wall, and con- 
fronted them. 

* Dog of Carbonari’*—they shouted —* yield, 
or make your bed in purgatory. We have 
traced you from your lurking place; and 
shall be under the aecessity of interrupting 
your assignation with your mistress !” 

* Stand off,’ shouted the stranger, in a voice 
of stern and fierce resolution, as he unsheathed 
his dagger, and lifted it to the moonlight, while 
he still retained the arm of his companion. 

* A secret association under the aame of Carbonari, 


threatened at one time the overthrow ofthe established 
government of Italy. 
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I was young and vigorous, and there was so 
much inequality in the combatants, for one of 
my warm temperament to contemplate with 


calmness. Hastily grasping a small dagger 
which I usually wore, I sprang to the side of 
the stranger. ‘The officers had recoiled from 
his first posture of defence, and he turned 
suddenly towards me. His dark face had 
acquired an additional gloom, and his eye 
shone like a star. 

* Preserve the lady—and may the holy vir- 
gin bless you !’ he said, as he shook off the 
grasp of the beautiful Signora. 

The terrified lady sank upon my arm in an 
agony of terror, and I was compelled to wit- 
ness the fierce struggle that followed, without 
being able to share in its dangers. For a 
moment the tall stranger seemed to have the 
advantage—and one of the assailants fell. 
The others pressed closely upon him—the 
blows fell quick and furiously. 

‘The Signora! Protect my Vittoria ;? said 
the stranger, as his swarthy countenance ; now 
crossed with dark stains of blood, turned for 
an instant upon me.—Horror and despair were 
pictured in that look. He staggered back from 
his assailants, and fell with a muttered curse. 

He was immediately borne off by the soldiers. 
The Signora had swooned in my arms, at this 
fatal tertnination of the struggle ; and I con- 
veyed her to my boat, with the intention of 
returning to the mansion where I had first seen 
her.—In a few moments the Signora recovered 
from her tranche gazed wildly around her, 
and the dreadful scene she had witnessed 
rushed back upon her senses. ‘ Where—where 
is the Signor—my own d@ar Antonio ?’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ And whither are you carrying me ? 

‘To your home—to the home you have just 
left, Signora,’ I answered. 

‘Stay,’ she cried with a vehemence which 
startled me. ‘I will never return thither. Let 
us go back to the place we have left. I must 
not leave him, living or dead.’ 

‘No, Signora,’ I replied, ‘ the fate of your 
unfortunate lover is sealed. He fell beneath 
the weapons of the police, and we may now 
only pray for the repose of his departed soul. 
Return with me to your father’s mansion, and 
all may yet be well.’ 

‘ Never—never !’ she repeated with wild en- 
ergy, ‘Living or dead, Antonio, I am thine 
alone!? She sprang upright in the boat—her 
white dress fluttered for an instant on my 
view—there was a quick and heavy plunge 
into the still waters—and she was gone forever, 
beyond the hope of rescue. 

* WMUSCBBAANBVOTS. 
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THE EXACT COACHMAN, 

The late leader of a Northern Circuit was 
employed, some time before he left it, in an 
action against the proprietors of the Rocking- 
ham coach. On the part of the defendant, the 
coachman was called. His examination in 









































chief being ended, he was subject to the leaders 
cross examination. Having held up the fore 
finger of his right hand at the witness, and 
warned him to give a ‘ precise answer to every 
question, and not to talk about what he might 
think the question meant, he proceeded thus : 
* You drive the Rockingham coach ??—* No, 
sir, I do not’—* Why, man, did you not tell 
my learned friend so this moment ?’ ‘ No, sir’ 
I did not.” ‘ Now, sir, L put it to you once 
more, upon your oath, do you not drive the 
Rockingham coach?’ No sir Idrivethe horses !” 





Franklin’s Toast.—Long after Washington’s 
victories over the French and English had 
made his name familiar over all Europe, Dr. 
Franklin chanced to dine with the English 
and French Ambassadors when, as nearly as 
I can recollect the words, the following toasts 
were drank :—By the British Ambassador— 
‘ England—the sun whose beams enlighten and 
fructify the remotest corners of the earth.’— 
‘The French Ambassador, glowing with nation- 
al pride drank—* France—the moon, whose 


mild, steady, and cheering rays are the delight 


of all nations; consoling them in darkness, 
making their dreariness beautiful.’ Dr. Frank- 
lin then arose and with his usual dignified 
simplicity, said, ‘ George Washington—the 
Joshua, who commanded the Sun and Moon to 
stand still and they obeyed him’—WM. V..Advo. 
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*O, Ldo love thee, Ocean !— Byron.’ 

The whale-ship Alexander Mansfield arrived here on 
Sunday March the 27th, under the discharge of cannon 
and amidst the acclamations of the citizens and sailors, 
In the brief time of nine months and a half, she has ac- 
complished her voyage to the banks of Biazil,and return 
ed with a full cargo of oil; 2020 barrels of right whale 
and 180 do. Sperm, together with 14000 lbs. of whale 
bone ; being the greatest voyage brought into the United 
States this year. As a circumstance very favourable 
to the future prosperity of our city, we have noticed the 
fine spirits of this the pioneer crew in the adventurous 
sport of whale catching. They are mostly young men 
of this place and all appear to be enamoured of a life of 
such manly enterprise, grateful hardships, exciting dan- 
gers and rich rewards. 








Accident.—The Steamboat Legislator and the Hud- 
son Barge No. 1, struck the rocks at Verplanck’s Point, 
on Saturday morning April 2d, and we are sorry to 
learn, that both were considerably injured, having 
nearly filled with water. ‘The loss however is not so 
great as was at first apprehended; the cargo being 
mostly not perishable and covered by an insurance. 
The Steamboat and Barge will be got off and speedily 
repaired, and will ply as usual in a few days. Whether 
the accident was owing to the negligence of those con- 
cerned, or was a contingency not to be prevented, we 
have not been informed. 
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Literary Premiums.—The publisher of the Gem, of- 
fers the following premiums to those, who are disposed 
to assist in obtaining subscribers for the work :—Toevery 





Mr. Parke, in his musical memoirs, speaking 
ofa Sunday evening musical party, says the 
amusement of the evening was conendledille 
At length Sheridan, in his turn, gave the fol- 
lowing. ‘* Why isa pig looking out of a garret 
window like a dish of green peas ?? This, com- 
ing from Sheridan, excited great attention ; 
every one setting his wits to work to discover 


the similitude when, having racked their brains | 


to no purpose for some time, they at length 
unauimously gave it up, What! said Sheri- 
dan, can none of you tell why a pig looking 
out of a garret window is like a dish of green 
peasr No, no, being the reply, he, enjoying 
the perplexity he had thrown them into, good 
humoredly rejoined, ¢ Faith, nor I neither.’ 





A negro in Jamaica was tried for theft and 
ordered to be flogged. He begged to be heard, 
which being granted, he asked — If white man 
‘ Well,’ said the Judge, ‘so he would.-— Dare 
den,’ replied Mungo ‘is my Massa, he buy tolen 
goods ; he know me tolen, and yet he buy me. 
Flog him fust.’ 





Original Anecdote.—Elder Leland was once 
riding with Elder Hull, when they were over- 
taken by a small sprinkling shower. Elder 
Leland was for seeking a shelter, but the 
other said, ‘ Brother, T am ashamed of you. 
A Baptist minister, and afraid ofa little water !’ 
‘Ah, Brother Hull,’ replied he, ‘ L never liked 
these sprinklings ?—North. Watchman, 


'person who will obtain 20 subscribers, and forward the 
‘money in advance, free from charge, the Token, for 1829 
/and 1830, elegantly bound and gilt, each containing 14 
| elegant copper-plate engravings; the Souvenir for 1829, 
in case, with 14 elegant engravings ; the Letters of Ju- 
| nius, 2 vols. bound in calf with engravings ; Goldsmith's 
| History of England abridged, and the 2d volume of the 
‘GEM bound. He also offers premiums proportionably 
liberal to those who obtain, a lesser number; but our 
limits will not allow us to particularize. The Gem, is 
published semi-monthly, at $1 50 per annum. Speci- 
mens and subscription papers may be had by addressing 
Edwin Scrantom, Rochester, N. Y. (Post Paid.) ‘The 3d 
voluine will commence on the first Saturday in May 
next, previous. to which time, all names must be for- 
warded. ((3° Subscriptions received at this office. 


SUMMARY. 
A bell has been cast in New-Y ork for the City all, weighing two 
tons. ‘Thisis said to bethe largest bell ever cast or used in America. 
Copper Ore.—James Neal, of Unity, N. LU. hasdiscovered on his 
farm, the present scason, a bed of Copper Ore in an extensive ledge. 
The ore has been examined by competent Judges, and pronounced 
to be of good quality. ‘The owner has erected a building over a break 
he has made in the ledge for the purpose of working the same the 





—_ tulen ome why he no flogged too ?— ensuing winter.—WV. H. Patriot. 


The family ofa Fayette is one of the most ancient in France. 
In 1422, the Marshal Ia Fayette defeated the Duke of Clurence at 
Beague, and by this victory preserved his country frum the dominioa 
of England. 

There are at this time, living on one farm in Pitt county, North 
Carolina, five persons, the aggregate of whose ages is 410 years— 
the oldest 100 and the youngest 70 yoars old, Jn the same family is 
a bible 217 years old. 


MARRIED, 
In Ghent, on the &th ult. by the Kev. Mr. Wynkoop, Mr. Peter. 
Hlogeboom, to Miss Ann 8. Hulbert, daughter of Harry Hulbert. 





DIED, 

At Athens, on the 2th ult. Nathaniel Nowland, aged 62 years. 

At Kinderhook, on the 26th ult. Mrs. Auna Mana Ogden aged 29 
ycafs. 

At Unlidalg on the 30th ult. of apoplexy Alexander Kennedy, aged 
OU years. 

At Troy, onthe Loui ult. afivc a short dlness Colunel Derick Lane, 
szod 76 years, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
HARD THINGS. 
*Tis hard to keep the tear drop back, 
And wear a sunny smile, 
When sorrow fills the aching heart, 
And anguish pains the while. 


*Tis hard to be by fortune left, 
When youthful joys have flown, 

To wander forth in wretchedi@ss, 
Forsaken and alone. 


Tis hard to feel that cold neglect, 
Has flung its pal) around, 

And left us in deep loneliness, 
Without one cheering sound. 


’Tishard to have the closing tomb, 
Shut beauty from our sight, 

And feel that all the world is then, 
To us a rayless night. 


But harder far it is, to have 
The heart's best feelings chill’d, 
To have its pulse of gladsomeness, 
Forever crushed and still’d— 
To have the soul’s idolatry, 


Torn recklessly away, 
To bind a glil?/ring wreath around, 


The victim of decay.— OsMAR: 





For the Rural Repository. 
INVOCATION FOR AN ALBUM. 
Ye who have hearts, your offerings bring, 
Fresh from Affections shrine ; 
Let Friendship warmly wake the string, 
And breathe in every line. 


Ye, who have trod the path of life, 
Since earliest youth, with me ; 

O, leave some token of your love, 
When ye no more may be. 


Or should mine be the earlier lot, 
To leave this vale of tears, 

Then may it cherish unforgot 
The scenes of earlier years. 


Of earlier years! how bright they shine, 
Thro’ Memory’s vista seen ; 

When Hope’s bright visions seemed divine, 
And life’s gay bowers were green. 


What tho’ that brilliancy hath gone, 
‘Those airy visions fled, 

Tho’ Life’s gay bowers are seared and lone 
And Fancy’s garlands dead ; ° 


Yet from Oblivion you may save 
Full many a youthful scene, 

And Meinory strew with flowers, the grave 
Of pleasures that have been. 


Friends of maturer years! whose sails 
Of life are nearly furled, 

Teach me to shun the dangerous gales 
And breakers of the world. 


That so my bark with favoring wind, 
life’s dangerous ocean passed, 

All périts o'er, may safely find 
The port of peace at last. 


Ye who no other title claim, 
Than Love and Friendship yield 








Whose boast is Virtue’s spotless name 
And Honor’s taintless shield. 


Your priceless precepts here impart 
Your welcome offerings bring 
Spontaneous gushing from the heart 
As waters froma spring. 
So shall my book a Temple be 
To Truth and Virtue given, 
Hallowed by Sensibility ! 
Acceptable to Heaven. CiaRian. 





From the New-York Evening Post. 
ODE TO SPRING. 
Thou fairest of the seasons—Spring ! 
Child of a stormy sire— 
Stern Winter—all, thy welcome sing, 
Thy early smile admire. 


All living things on land and main, 
Or in the air above, 

Fee) the soft influence cf thy reign, 
And earth awakes to love. 


Come source of hope, thy ringlets fair, 
With buds ard blossoms crown’d, 

Breathe thy new fragrance through the air 
And scatter verdure round. 


Thy stores unlock, shed out thy might, 
On garden, mead, and wood, 

And clothe in robes of various light, 
Their lonely widowhood. 


Hail, nurse of fruits, thy genial breath 
Already scents the gale, 

And cherishes in earth beneath 
Germs that shall deck the vale. 


The lifeless herb, the leafless spray, 
Shoot in thy warmer showers, 
And pleasant is the task each day, 

To mark the'tints of flowers. 


Called by the genius of the year, 
I stray by sounding floods, 

Or listen in the vale to hear 
The music of the woods. 


Thy smile that wakens Nature’s sleep, 
A higher pleasure yields, 

Than Summer’s foliage fnll and deep, 
Or Autumn’s plenteous fields. 


—— ——— 
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Answer tothe pvuzzLEs in our last. 


Pozz_x 1.—Title-Page. 
PuzzvLe 11.—Side-Board. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My age is just 16 years, my father’s 36 : how long is 
it since the number of my father’s years was exactly 
three times mine ? 


* iI. 
Why are your eyes like a soldier undergoing the pun- 
ishment of flogging ? 





For sale at A. Stoddard’s Bookstore, 


The Public are respectfully informed that these seeds were raised 
the last season, by the United Society, at New-Lebanon, whose 
seeds have generally proved superior to a | brought to this market, 


and are warranted to be as good as any said in this state. 
—_o =o ee 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 

Is printed and published every other Saturday at One Dollar per 
annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B. STODDARD, 
at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, No. 135, 
Corner of Warren and Third Streets, Hudson, N. Y.—where 
communications may beleft, or igamsmitted through the post office. 


}y All Orders and Communications must be post paid to receive 
attention. 














